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From the “* Farm House,” a book for children, lately published by 
Wm. Peirce, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


The next day was the day appointed for the 
young Bensons to return home. 


jects that had given them so much pleasure. 


their heads. 


They rose earlier 
than usual, that they might have time to walk 
round the farm, and take a last look at those ob- 
They 
first went to the poultry-yard, and took with them 
some rye to feed a pigeon, that was grown so tame 
as to fly down when he saw them, and perch upon 
Their next business was to take 
leave of Plover, the pony, for whom they had both 
contracted a great affection; for, after Charles’ 
fright, Mr. Mansfield had given them several les- 
sons in riding, and they had learned to manage 


they attempted to thank her for the great kindness 
she had shown them. 

At length the moment of separation arrived; 
but before they stepped into the chaise, they went 
round to shake hands with the servants, who had 
all assembled about the door, in order to see them 
set off, and wish them good-bye for the last time. 
When the carriage drove off, a gloom hung for 
a short time upon the countenances of the young 
travellers; but it cleared away by degrees, as 
their attention was diverted to a variety of new ob- 
jects, and in a short time they entirely recovered 
their usual gaiety. 

After they had been travelling for some miles, 
Mr. Mansfield informed them, that they were upon 
a new road, which a few years before had been 
cut through a steep hill. ‘‘ You observe,” said 
he, ‘‘that we have a high bank on each side of 
us, so that we seem to be almost buried between 
thetwo. The spot where we now are was formerly 
level with the top of the banks, and made a part 
of the same field with them; and the old road then 
went several miles further about, for the sake of 
avoiding this hill. But now that the ground has 
been cut away so as to leave the road on a gentle 
ascent, coming this way saves time, and is less fa- 


Georgian by birth, the other a northern merchant, 
for some time a resident of the village. When 
the alarm was made, the host, though entreated to 
pause, ran to the door, and was instantly shot 
down by the savages. The other Georgian had 
escaped from the house, and was hastening to the 
forest with which the village is environed, when 
he also was fired upon—the ball passing through 
his thigh between the muscles and bone. Severely 
wounded as he was, he continued his course, and 
succeeded in making his escape. His companion, 
(the northern merchant) was about to follow, when 
he recollected that his hostess, whose lifeless hus- 
band was then weltering in his blood which had 
been shed at his own threshold, was left alone with 
her infant child. He could not persuade himself 
to abandon her while surrounded with such immi- 
nent danger, and in such trying circumstances. 
He immediately altered his purpose, and taking 
the two helpless beings that had just been thrown 
on his protection, he hastened into a chamber, 
where he concealed them under a box, at the same 
time secreting himself under a barrel. He had 
barely effected this, when the savages burst into 
the house, plundering and destroying every thing 
before them. They entered the chamber in which 





tiguing to the horses.” 
‘‘Tt must have been a work of great labor,” 
said Arthur. 


should ever have been done?”’ 


answered Mr. Mansfield. 





him tolerably well, and were exceedingly delight- 


ed with the exercise. 


They were stroking him, and lamenting that 
they should have no more rides, when Ralph — 


U 


humor conspired to make them his favorites. 


As he had heard what they were saying, he 


very obligingly brought out the saddle and bridle 
and, harnessing the pony, told them that breakfas 


was not yet ready, and that they should have a 


ride the last morning. 


These words, ‘‘ the last morning,” brought the 
tears into Charles’ eyes; but as he had a good 


deal of fortitude, he strove to suppress them, and 
mounting upon Plover, galloped away to a distance 


that he might not be seen tocry. Presently after, 
Arthur took his turn, and, as it grew late, they 


then went in doors. 


They found Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield in the par- 
lor, and the post-chaise, in which they were to set 


off, was already at the door. They were there 


fore obliged to hurry over their breakfast, that 


they might not keep their grandfather waiting for 
them; for the old gentleman had engaged to ac- 
company his grandsons to London; where he was 
to remain for a few days. Mrs. Mansfield kissed 
both the boys over and over again, and charged 
them to give her love to their papa and mamma, 
and little sister. She bestowed upon them great 
commendations for their good conduct and docility, 
during the whole of their stay, and told them, that, 
as they seemed to have enjoyed their visit, she 
hoped they would repeat it at some future oppor- 
tunity. 


Arthur and Charles pressed her hand, ap? Fe- 


turned her embraces; but their voi~-* tailed when his wife, and two boarders, one of whom is a 





p. 

Honest Ralph was much attached to Mr. Mans- 
field, and was disposed to love his grandchildren 
for his sake; and their constant civility and good 





what they cannot do.” 


~| was so happy as HOME. 


t 





NARRATIVE. 








fant. 
The village of Roanoke, about 30 miles from Columbus 


” | Georgia, was recently totally destroyed by the Creek Indians 


, 


particulars of a most Providential escape at that time:— 


-| hensive of an attack. 


riors. 


air. 


were but #0 successful. 





days after the attack. 
At one house there were lodged a gentleman 


‘* Certainly,” said Mr. Mansfield, ‘‘ but it is 
nothing in comparison to some works that have 
been accomplished. What should you think of 
making canals, or artificial rivers, for forty or fifty 
miles together, where before there was dry land?” 

‘*Ts it possible,” asked Charloe, ‘‘thut that 


‘‘ Undoubtedly, my dear, in several places,” 
‘*When a number of 
men, Charles, unite together in the same work, 
with prudence and industry, it is difficult to say 


The travellers did not arrive at home till late in 
the evening. Arthur and Charles rejoiced to 
meet again their dear parents and sister, from 
whom they had never before been separated; and 
they felt, that though they might enjoy an occa- 
sional excursion, yet for a constancy, no place 


Remarkable Preservation of -a Mother and In- 


A correspondent of the Portland Courier gives the following 


At the time of the assault, there were in the vil- 
lage from 70 to 80 persons, who were taken en- 
tirely by surprise, not being in the least appre- 
The Indians, as is almost 
always their custom, entered the village just before 


day with forces amounting to more than 300 war- 
They dispersed through the village, posting 
themselves at the doors dnd windows of each house 
in such a way as to make their work of destruction 
sure the moment the inmates came into the open 
As might be expected, where there was such 
a disparity ip numbers, and the stronger party 
being so a¢vantageously disposed of, the savages 
The village was taken— 
every kouse was burnt—twelve persons were left 
de«d, and fifteen were missing some two or three 


he was secreted—they even seated themselves on 
the box which concealed a helpless mother and 
her still more helpless infant. He could distinctly 
hear their conversation, and understanding their 
language, he was made fearfully sensible of the 
perilous situation in which they were placed. The 
least noise from the infant, and their destruction 
was inevitable. But an unseen hand protected 
them—the child remained quiet-—the savages left 
the room—and he at last heard their retreating 
footsteps, as they sallied forth into the streets. 
He now breathes freely agair. But a dense smoke 
with which the room is filled, gives him the inti- 
mation of the approach of new danger, and warns 
him that it is time to leave his retreat, He finds 
the bed in flames—this he extinguishes, and, going 
below, he perceives that the chairs, tables, and 
the like, had been piled up in the middle of the 
room, and the whole set on fire. A pail of water 
had been left. This is dashed on the ascending 
flames, and the whole is extinguished. All this 
was hardly the work of a minute—it is done, and 
he returns to his retreat beneath the barrel. 

The village is now in possession of the savages. 
—The flames are doing their work of destruction 
at a rapid rate. The groans of the dying, the 
shout of victory mingling with the war-whoop, the 
report of musketry and the crash of falling build- 
ings, contrasted with the stillness of approaching 
morning, are borne in fearful sounds to those who 
are still surrounded by real danger. The savages 
again return to the house they had just left. They 
set fire to the piazza. There is now but one al- 
ternative. The flames are ascending to the roof 
of the house; few moments delay may be fatal— 
something must be done, or he may be consumed 
by amore ruthless enemy than the foe without. 
At this crisis, he had the presence of mind to ob- 
serve that the dense smoke which proceeded from 
the burning house, was borne by a fresh breeze 
towards a neighboring thicket. This suggested to 
him the means of escape, and taking the widowed 
mother and her helpless infant, for whose safety 
he had already encountered so many dangers, 
under cover of the smoke, he reached the thicket 
unperceived, and finally escaped. 

{How wonderful are the ways of Providence, in 
delivering the helpless, and what encouragement this 
Narrative affords for children to trust in God in all 
times of danger. ]} 
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PARENTAL. 


From the Southern Churchman. 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF A SPOILED CHILD. 


I am very unhappy—and yet to-day I am eight 
years old; and I have a pony, and a dog, and a 
watch, and a hunting-whip, of my own; and I have 
no brothers and sisters to plague me, and I have 
no need to try to please any body but myself—and 
yet I am not happy, and I never have been, never; 
{ do not know the reason why; but I shall write 
down all the disagreeable things that ever happen- 
ed to me, and perhaps some one else will find out 
the reason for me. 

The first disagreeable thing that I remember is, 
that when I was a very little child, people showed 
me things they did not intend me to have, My 
mamma allowed me to rummage the’ contents of 
her work-box, and to have the ornaments from the 
chimney-piece, and I thought other people should 
do so too, but they did not; and they always seem- 
ed glad when I was sent out of the room. When 
I cried in the nursery or in the kitchen, the ser- 
vants gave me sugared bread and butter, and 
when I cried again, because it made me sick, they 
slapped me for being cross. 

I was very sorry when I had finished cutting 
my teeth, for all the while they were coming, I 
never did any thing wrong. I do remember 
squeezing the canary bird to death, because nurse 
should not have it; and kicking and scratching 
every body I came near, and knocking down 
every thing I could reach, and crying from morn- 
ing till night; but mamma said it was all owing to 
my teeth—a good many people, though, said it 
was all owing to my temper,—Dr. Bumpus said it 
was all owing to my head,—and Dr. Nervous said 
it was all owing to my constitution—and so they 
let me alone. 

By and by I grew tired of being a baby—quite 
tired of sugared bread and butter, my rattles, and 
nurse’s bunch of keys, and every thing in the nur- 
sery; and I was very glad when I began to go 
into the dining room after dinner, and into the 
drawing room when there was company. It did 
not matter how naughty I had been all day, the 
ladies there always called me pretty and good; 
my neck was very white, and my hair hung down 
in curls, and my eyes felt very bright; and I was 
always nicely dressed. I suppose that it was 
looking pretty, made me good—nobody ever called 
me good at any other time. 

The ladies were very fond of me, they laughed 
at every word I said; not one of them scolded me 
when I was rude; every one tried to praise more 
than another; and when I was very noisy and rude 
indeed, the gentleman said I had a noble spirit. 

After a time I grew older, and my neck got 
tanned with the sun, my hair gave over curling; 
I began to cast my teeth, and looked very pale 
and thin, and not at all pretty. The doctor said 
it was because I had eaten too many sweetmeats, 
my mamma could not say it was owing to my teeth 
now, so she laid the fault on the nurse’s careless- 
ness. 

I was put in proper boy’s clothes, because I 
heard another boy’s corduroy trowsers say ‘‘ whoop, 
whoop,” as he walked along, and I thought that 
funny, and for a little while this delighted me; but 
[ soon wished for my nankeen frock, and curling 
hair, and old teeth back again; for when I went 
into the drawing roem the ladies did not take so 
much notice of me as they used to do—no one 
called me pretty and good any more. I talked 
and jumped about more than ever: but instead of 
laughing at me and saying I had a noble spirit, I 
heard them whisper together, and say, ‘‘ That’s a 

















































































































































































I did try one day to be good, because they told 
me I should be happy. I did not cry to make 
mamma’s head ache, nor tease my papa at dinner, 
nor cough in the drinking glass, nor blow my nose 
often while eating, nor ravel my nurse’s cotton 
ball, nor get into any mischief; but having nothing 
to do, I got sadly tired of being good before night, 
and it made me more miserable than before, and 
so I made up my mind to be naughty again the 
next morning. But I did not get any happier; I 
had every thing I cried for, and I was always cry- 
ing for something; but the things never pleased 
me when I had them, and when I pulled them to 
pieces, to make some real fun, nurse scolded me. 
Besides, nobody seemed glad when I was glad, 
and nobody seemed to be vexed when I was vexed. 
I felt in myself, that nobody loved me. 

My cousin Charles came to stay with me a 
month; he was no older than I was—but he could 
read and do many things that I could not; he was 
always happy, although he had not half so many 
playthings as I had. He did not stay a month with 
me; for every body loved him so much that I cried 
to have him sent away; and I do not think he was 
sorry to go—and this vexed me too. Now, by 
and by, mamma and papa talked to a great many 
people about me, and said it was time to break me 
of my tempers, and make me a good boy, so ma 
bought a rod and box of letters, and told the ser- 
vants not to let me have my own way any more. 
But though I have learned my letters, and have 
been whipped very often, and am contradicted from 
morning to night, I have not grown to be any bet- 
ter and am not happy; and I begin not to love pa 
and ma. 

I wish I was grown up a big man and a king, 
that I might do what I pleased with the world. I 
would cut off every body’s head that made children 
naughty, and then punish them for not being good. 


$$ --___ ——— — —— a 


I’m obliged to preach myself.’ ‘ And can yoy 
read?’ ‘Yes sir; but I did not know a letter till 
after I was forty years old. I used to go to meet. 
ing, and I always minded that when the minister 
read, it suited me, and my mind felt better for jt. 
but when he talked, I did not feel so well. So] 
asked him one day why it was so; and he told ng 
that when he read, it was God Almighty’s ow, 
words that I heard; but when he talked, it was 
only his own words. No wonder that God Aj. 
mighty’s words did me more good than a man’s! 
So I thought I’d learn to read them for myself: 
and a kind little boy, that lives close by, said he 
would show me. _ By and by I got me a Bible, anq 
made out to spell the easy words. I read, ‘Gog 
so loved the world that he gave his only’—but the 
letters in the next word were*so long and crooked 
that they puzzled me: after a while I made it out 
and read ‘his only begotten Son, that’—but i 
could’nt get over the next word. So I asked the 
boy, and he read, ‘that whosoever believeth op 
him might not perish, but have everlasting life,’ 
Boy, said I, what does that whosoever mean. | 
means any one! Are you sure it means any one? 
He said he was, and asked another boy, who said 
it was true. Well, said I, if whosoever means 
any one, and God Almighty says that any one may 
believe and be saved, then any one may tell of it; 
and it’s my duty to tell of it. So I begun to tell 
all who come to hear, as well as I could, that 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believed on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life;’ and | 
thank God that many have believed on him here.’ 
Mr. C. said that the labors of this poor mutilated 
sailor in his little chapel had been blessed to the 
conversion of scores of souls; and himself, instead 
of a pest to society, had become one of the most 
useful men living. [ Christian Watchman. 











BENEVOLENCE. 


THE NURSERY. 








THE SAILOR TURNED PREACHER, 
At the Foreign Missionary meeting, Rev. Mr. 
Chouls, uf New Bediord, related the following an- 
ecdote to illustrate the peculiar adaptation of the 
gospel for the conversion of sinners. He received 
it during his recent visit to England, from Rev. 
Mr. Chapman, agent of the British Seamen’s 
Friend Society, who was personally acquainted 
with the facts of the case. 

The subject was a sailor, who had lost one leg, 
one arm, one eye, and nearly half his face, in 
fighting on board a man-of-war. He was a wick- 
ed, drunken man, and was considered the pest of 
the place where he was supported at the public 
charge. A Christian lady became interested in 
his welfare, and through her instrumentality he 
was converted. But when he applied for admis- 
sion to the church, so desperate had his case been 
considered, they were afraid for a long time to 
admit him. At length, convinced of the reality of 
the change, they welcomed him as a brother, and 
raised a subscription to enable him to live more 
comfortably. Mr. Chapman, hearing of his case, 
visited him; and found him living in a small house, 
which the liberality of his Christian friends had 
enabled him to build. After some conversation, 
in which he thankfully ascribed all his comforts to 
Christianity, Mr. C. inquired why his house was 
built in such an awkward shape; for he noticed 
that it was all onesided, like its owner. He said he 
had a reason for it, which he must guess. He 
could not, however, till on looking over the house 
he saw one of therooms of considerable size, fitted 
up like a chapel. ‘And so you have a meeting- 
house here,’ said C. ‘ Yes,’ said the sailor, ‘I 
have a meeting house, and a good many folks come 














spoiled child.” 

After this I grew still more unhappy; I did not 
like the drawing room or dining room, because 
no one took any notice of me; and I hated the 
nursery, because nurse was always bidding me to 
be good, and because I had nothing todo. Every 












































body ever taught me how to be so. 





here to meeting.” ‘But who preaches for you?’ 
*O you must guess that too.” Mr. C assured 
him that he could not. ‘ Why, sir, I ask any good 
minister that comes along:—won’t you preach for 
us?’ ‘IT cannot; for I am engaged to addregs a 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CRUEL BOY. 

If there is any one thing I would impress upon 
the minds of little boys and girls, it is kindness to 
poor dumb animals. Cruel treatment of them is 
a sure sign of a bad disposition, and I never ex- 
pect to see a child who is guilty of it grow up to 
be useful or happy. I once heard of an anecdote 
which I will repeat for the benefit of such children, 
though I cannot believe my remarks can apply to 
any of the readers of the Youth’s Companion—at 
least I hope there are none with such bad feelings 
among my little friends. 

' A poor chimney sweep sat one day upon the 
stone steps of an elegant mansion, greedily de- 
vouring a large piece of bread that some kind 
friend had given him. Pretty soon he struck up 
a lively tune, and his feet seemed to move as if in 
accordance with his tongue, all were showing the 
joy of his heart. His little dog, the companion of 
his travels, was lying quietly by him asleep; but 
hearing these sounds, he awoke and looked anx- 
iously at the bread and butter, as if he longed for 
it even more than its possessor, who kept torment- 
ing him by letting him almost seize it, and then 
withdrawing it. At last, however, he caught hold 
of it, but the unmerciful wicked sweep gave him 
a kick in the nose, and sent him away yelling most 
piteously. A gentleman not far off, having wit- 
nessed the whole affair, was resolved to cure this 
bad treatment in the boy, and hit upon the follow- 
ing expedient for doing it. He held a piece of 
silver money between his thumb and finger, and 
beckoned the lad to come across the street and 
get it. The chimney sweep ran over in great joy, 
and just at the moment he held his hand to seize 
the prize, the gentleman gave him a severe rap 
on the knuckles which made him roar out with the 
pain. ‘‘ What did you do that for,” said the boy 
angrily, ‘‘for I neither hurt you, nor asked for 
your sixpence.” ‘‘ What did you hurt the dog for 








public meeting this evening in the neighboring ; 
body talked to me about my being good—and no-|town.’ ‘There, that’s just what they all tell me; |*""Tt you, nor asked you for the bread. Now re- 
and so, because nobody else will preach for me, 


just now ?” inquired the gentleman, ‘‘ for he neither 


meNier that dumb animals can feel as well as 
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boys, and never let me hear of your cruelty again.’’. 
Now I suppose all of you will say that the 
naughty boy was rightly served, and truly I think 
with you that he merited the punishment. I have 
seen little boys coming home from school, go up 
to a poor horse that was standing in the sun al- 
ready tormented to death by flies, and tickle his 
nose or ears with a small switch, and then run 
laughing away. Now this isa little thing, to be 
sure, but "tis very cruel. I might mention a great 
many other instances; but I hope I have said 
enough to make you disgusted with such mischiev- 
ous wicked tricks, and I do not believe I shall 
ever see any of the Youth’s Companion readers 
employed in that way. Isa. 





From the Protestant Vindicator. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


if your Father in heaven has blessed you with 
such relations, you must be very grateful for his 
kindness. Treat them with the most affectionate 
regard. If they are older and wiser than you are, 
take their advice, and follow their example. If 
they are younger, do all in your power to teach 
them, and make them good. Never speak un- 
kindly, or indulge anger toward them. Remem- 
ber if they should be taken from you by death, 
how unhappy such remembrances would make 
you. There was once a little boy, who was often 
seen at the grave of a brother younger than him- 
self, who suddenly died. He used to sit down 
upon the grave and weep bitterly. A friend led 
him away, and asked him why he mourned so long 
forhis brother, He answered, sobbing, ‘‘ Because 
I did not love him more when he was alive.” If 
you are out of patience with a brother or a sister, 
remember how you would wish to have treated 
them, should death take them from you, or you 
from them. It is a great misfortune to have no 
brother or sister. Some children have no such 
companions, and grow up in loneliness. When 
they study their lessons, there is no older brother 
or sister to explain or encourage them. When 
they come home from school, there are no little 
feet to run and meet them; no glad voice to say, 
“How glad I am to see you, dear brother, or sis- 
ter,” and no sweet babe for them to take in their 
ams and kiss. And when they grow up, and are 
sick and sorrowful, there will be none to whom 
they can say, My sister, or my brother, when they 
pour out the burdens of their hearts. 

Kindness and affection between children of the 
same family, is delightful to an observer. I never 
knew it more sweetly displayed than by two little 
deaf and dumb sisters. Their names were Phebe 
and Frances Hammond. When the youngest be- 
gan to walk, the other was always by her side to 
assist her tottering steps. When they were per- 
mitted to play out of doors, Phebe took care of 
Frances, who was two and a half years younger 
than herself. If she saw anything coming, which 
she feared would hurt her, she clasped her in her 
arms with the utmost tenderness. She was never 
out of patience with tne little one, or tired of per- 
forming any labor for her. They were not able to 
speak, because they were deaf and dumb, but they 
looked at each other wit e sweetest smiles, and 
by the signs which they Mvented, and the tender 
anguage of the eyes, understood each other’s 
wants, and sorrows, and pleasures. If one receiv- 
eda gift, she divided it with the other; or if it 
could not be divided, it was considered as the pro- 
perty of both. So entire was their love, that it 
seemed as if one heart animated two bodies. 

hen the youngest was but seven years old, they 
Were both sent many miles from their parents, to 
the asylum for the deaf and dumb, in Hartford, 

onn. Here they were left among strangers. 
But they took their seats pleasantly with the one 
undred and forty pupils. When the lessons of 
otha were over, they comforted each other with 
er sisterly love. Phoebe tried to be mother to 
rances, She taught her to keep her clothes 


wherever she went, and if there were any tears 


on her cheeks, she kissed them away. Little: 


Frances looked up to her with the most endearing 
confidence. When they went home to spend their 
vacation;, the affection of these sweet silent sisters 
was admired by every one. In 1829, Phaebe was 
taken sick of a consumption. She was obliged to 
leave the Asylum, and go to her parents. She 
wished every day to be carried into a room and 
left alone, that she might pray to her Father in 
heaven. ‘‘I am so weak,” she said, ‘‘ that I shall 
die. I pray to go to heaven. I wish Frances to 
love God. She is my good sister.’””, When asked 
if she wished to be restored to health, she replied, 
‘* No, I would see Jesus.” And in quietness and 
peace she departed to be with the Lord. Now the 
constant affection which gave so much happiness 
to these little silent sisters, is a good example to 
those who are blessed with the power of hearing 
and speech. Let all, therefore, who have brothers 
or sisters, perform their duty to them, and the God 
of love will bless them. L. H. S. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 
From the Youth's Magazine. 
BATTLE OF A SPIDER AND WASP. 

Mr. Brainerd: Permit me to relate a rencounter, 
which I saw take place the other day, between a 
Spider and a Wasp. 

In the window of a large school room, where I 
had charge at the time, the spider had fixed his 
habitation, and his net for the purpose of ensnaring 
insects, and whatever else might come that way, 
upon which he is wont to feed. ‘The wasp had 
been buzzing about the window fur some time, 
when, by some mischance, it was caught in the 
meshes of the spider’s web, set for that purpose. 
Seeing it become entangled, I repaired to the place 
to observe what might follow. Immediately the 
spider leaped upon it, and then followed the most 
furious conflict I ever witnessed. After the con- 
test had lasted for a short time, the wasp succeed- 
ed in applying its sting to the body of the spider, 
upon which he quickly relaxed his hold, and re- 
treated to some distance. Seeing the wasp was 
likely to disengage itself, the spider, with great 
caution and sagacity, returned to prevent its es- 
cape; but not torenewthe combat. Adjusting the 
web in such a manner as most effectually to en- 
tangle the wasp, he approached it.—When suffi- 
ciently near he reached out one of his claws and 
took hold of a wing of the wasp, endeavoring to 
draw it over and approach its back; but the wasp, 
struggling vigorously, prevented its wily adver- 
sary from carrying his point, and nearly succeed- 
ed in giving him another sting. Upon this, the 
spider again hastily retired, and changed his mode 
of attack. He came so near, that by a long reach 
he took hold of one of the wasp’s feet, and forcibly 
drew it away to such a distance, that the wasp 
could not molest him. Finding his distance and 
his hold both secure, he bit the wasp’s foot a num- 
ber of times, and once more retreated. This, he 
returned and did several times, until the energies 
of the wasp were entirely paralyzed. 

While the wasp was thus expiring, there issued 
from some part of his head, (I could not exactly 
determine from what precise part,) a drop of clear, 
transparent matter, very much resembling a tear, 
or dew drop of a summer’s morning. This seemed 
to be forced from it by excruciating pain; evident 
symptoms of which it exhibited from the moment 
the spider first bit its foot, until it was nearly life- 
less, being a period of about two minutes. Upon 
this excrescence, the spider, when he found his 
prey to be perfectly harmless, fed with much ap- 
parent satisfaction. 

There was another circumstance took place, 
which, as it goes to show the recollection and 
singular curiosity of the spider, I cannot forbear 
to mention.— When the wasp was fully dead, as I 
ascertained to be the fact myself, by applying the 











without spot or stain, and to put every article she 
used in its right place. .She led her by the hand 


point of my knife to its body, and the spider had 
; Satisfied the cravings of hunger, as above men- 
‘tioned, he got on the back of the wasp, and ap- 





proached the sting, and where, with one of his 
vers, he felt the point of the sting with as much 
circumspection as one of your young readers would 
feel of the sting of a bee. 
Thus, sir, I have given you a succinct account 
of this baltle of a wasp and spider, and its results, 
precisely as it took place, without any garnish or 
exaggeration. I have detailed the facts, and leave 
it with you, or any one that may choose to do so, 
to make remarks, and draw inferences. D. H. M. 
Near Dayton, Ohio, May 6, 1836. 
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MORALITY. 
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THE PRISON VAN. 

I stopped one afternoon outside a police-office 
of our metropolis, to observe those who were about 
to enter the prison van, [a carriage to convey con- 
victs to jail.] The first was a young lad, appar- 
ently sixteen years of age, who showed the utmost 
unconcern, and, laughing, uttered an oath as he 
received some beer, handed to him by one of his 
associates in crime, a lad of his own age. Here 
was a sad instance of juvenile depravity. O that 
youth would more cautiously attend to the advice 
of Solomon, ‘‘ My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.” Let the young be warned from 
this circumstance, and let them remember that 
they are not too young to be ied into sin by the 
snares of wicked companions. The second was a 
young man, decently dressed, who in a fit of pas- 
sion, caused by intemperance, had so cruelly used 
a fellow-apprentice, for some slight provocation, 
as to endanger his life. His eyes were red and 
swollen, and his hand greatly trembled as he 
stepped into the van. A neatly dressed young fe- 
male was in the crowd, who appeared in as much 
grief as the criminal, who was her brother. Tf 
learned that this young man’s sentence would be 
transportation for life, and that he might consider 
himself leniently dealt with if he escaped the ex- 
treme punishment of the law. This, thought I, is 
an instance far more deplorable than the former. 
Young men, exposed to the temptations of intem- 
perance, beware! do not be led away by any idea 
that ardent spirits can strengthen or invigorate 
you: on the contrary, they only excite to weaken; 
they create passion, and may lead you into similar 
circumstances with this young man. 

The next was a middle-aged female, who had 
lived in respectability as housekeeper to an old 
gentleman for many years. She had been tempted 
to commit some petty act of theft; this was at 
length succeeded by a robbery of the old gentle- 
man’s property to a great amount, in which she 
was the principal. Her abettors escaped, and she 
is now on her way to banishment for life, in an 
unknown and foreign country, as a felon. ’ 

The other was a dirty-looking man; his hoary 
hairs bespoke his advanced age, while his harden- 
ed brow told a tale, and but too true, that he was 
also far advanced in crime. I learned that he was 
in the constant habit of seducing children from the 
streets, and sending them out to commit robbery 
where and whenever they could. 

Surely, thought I, as I turned away in horror 
from scenes like this, it is bad enough to see a 
young offender; but what can we say for the hoary- 
headed man, who ought to have learned wisdom 
from his own and others’ experience? What can 
we say for him, who, instead of devoting his years 
to the good and advantage of the young, employs 
them to corrupt, contaminate, and ruin youth? 

Let, then, the young, while such affecting scenes 
as these are held up to their view, endeavor more 
and more to seek the aids of divine grace, to avoid 
the paths of sin and folly, and to employ the tal- 
ents they possess for the glory of Gop, and the 
good of mankind; that at last they may be able to 
render a good account of their stewardship. 
{Sunday School Journal, 





Deadening Influence of Sin. 
I went to see a poor man who was wounded in the 





leg., He was in great pain for a while. At leneth 
the surgeon said, do you feel much pain now? No, 






























































































































































































































Youth’s Companion, 








I do not, was the reply. Is your pain all gone? he 
asked—Yes, it is. ‘Che surgeon touched the wound, 
und inquired, Did you feel that?—No. Then death 
has begun its work, and mortification will soon spread 
over the whole body. He touched the feet, they were 
already cold. This is the way sin stupifies dying sin- 
ners that they feel not. [S. S. Advocate. 
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EDITORIAL. 








Sabbath School Celebration of Independence. 
The Belknap Street Sabbath School, Boston, (com- 
posed mostly of Colored Chiklren), were assembled 
on the Fourth of July, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
when an hour was passed very pleasantly in attend- 
ing to the following exercises:—Singing—Prayer— 
Reading ef Scriptures—Recitations of Select Pieces 
—Statistics of Colored People in Boston—New De- 
claration of Independence—Remarks, by Spectators; 
one of whom interested the Children greatly by some 
pertinent and striking illustrations of a Card which 
was hung on the wall, having the following words 


printed in large letters: 
“NO 

TO EVERY DROP OF INTOXICATING DRINK.” 
The Scholars had, a few weeks before, signed the 
following pledge: 

«GOOD PEOPLE, 

** Old and young, in all parts of the world, are joining the 
Temperance Cause. And why should not 2? Have I nota 
right? IThope | have. I Wrux join. Here then with keart 
and hand I put my name and declare myself a FrreEND oF 
TEMPERANCE—an enemy of all intoxicating drinks. I will 
say NO to every drop. Those who will may laugh; but [ 
hope never to be ashamed of my resolution. May the Great 
Temperance Keing above aid me! 

Boston, May 3, 1836. Sas 


The interview was closed by a Distribution of Cakes 
to the Scholars, with this inscription on them:— 
He 1s tHe Freeman, wHom Gop’s TrutTH MAKES 
FREE—ALL OTHERS ARE BUT SLAVES. 








DecLaRATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 

By the Children of Belknap Street Sabbath School, 
Boston—July 4, 1836. 

When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for any people to dissolve a connection 
which has existed between them and others, and to 
assume a separate station, a station to which the laws 
of nature and nature’s God entitle them, a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind, requires that such 
> ane t declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 
We hold this truth to be self evident; that we are 
endowed by our Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; such as Lire, Linerry, and THe pursuit oF 
Hapriness; and that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted; but when any government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is our right to do 
all we can to alter or abolish it; and ina case like the 
present, where there has been a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
and clearly evincing a design to reduce a people to 
the most absolute and degrading despotism, we say it 
is not only their right, but their bounden duty to 
THROW OFF such a government. 
The history of the present King and kingdom of 
SIN, is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations; 
all having in direct object the establishment of an ab- 
solute tyranny over us. ‘To prove this, let facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 
He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. For in- 
stance: He objects to a law requiring us to love Him 
who made us. He objects to a law forbidding us to 
worship idols. He objects to a law forbidding us to 
speak profanely. He objects to a law requiring us to 
observe the Sabbath. He objects to a law requiring 
us to love and obey our parents. He objects to a law 
forbidding us to kill each other. He objects to a law 
in favor of chastity. He objects to a law against 
theft. He objects to a law against lying. He ob- 
jects to a law against covetousness. He objects to 
this law: “Love one another.” To all and every 
one of these wholesome and. necessary laws, he is 
most entirely and furiously opposed. 
He has instituted a multitude of injurious establish- 
ments; and sent hither swarms of officers and agents 
who are actively engaged day and night in supporting 
them. Establishmeuts directly at variance with our 
life, liberty, and happiness: such as these, Theatres, 
a Distillerics, Grog Shops, Gambling houses, 
c. &e. 


He has been the cause of the erection of Prisons, 
Dungeons, the Gallows, Pillories, Whipping Posts, 
and all other modes of punishment and torture which 
have been inflicted on mankind. 

He has been our scourge, and the scourge of our 
forefathers from time immemorial. At one time the 
human family became well nigh extinct, being reduc- 
ed toeight persons. He still pursues his bloody work, 
and thousands every day become his miserable vic- 
tims, losing their happiness, liberty, and life, and this 
too for no less a period than Ererniry. 

A prince whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of any people. 

WE rnererore on this Fourth Day of July, in the 
Year of our Lord, One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six, do solemnly publish and declare that we 
are, and of right ought to be Free and INDEPENDENT; 
and that we are absolved from all allegiance to the. 
Satanic Crown and kingdom; and that all connection 
between it and us is, and ought to be, tetally dissolv- 
ed; and that as free and Independent Children, we 
have full power to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly before God; and to do all other such like acts 
and things, which independent children have a right 
to do. 

And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
do mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. 


Speech of a Scholar. 
Yes! there are Slaves in Boston! 
rants here! 
was! 
Did you see that little boy in the street the other 
day; doubling up his fist, calling another boy hard 
names, and daring him to fight? That boy is a 
Slave. The name of his master is ANcer. A most 
cruel master he is. 
Did you see that large boy, who when his Mother 
told him to do something, shrugged up his shoulders, 
pouted his lips, and turning his back, went off mut- 
tering, “ I won't?” That boy is a slave. Disopepi- 
ENcE has put her chain on him. 
How happened it yesterday, that Mrs. Such a one, 
did’nt go to meeting, and her children did’nt go to 
Sabbath school? They had clothes good enough to 
go all over town last week. Why did’nt they go to 
meeting and Sabbath school? Pracocx Prive told 
them they must’nt go before they’d got new clothes. 
Who is a slave to Fatsenoop? The boy who told 
a lie, and then added several more to it, to try to 
make the first one true. That boy is foolish enough 
to believe that Ink will make good white-wash! 
What boy is that who is more likely to be found in 
the street than in school? I say, the tyrant Ieno- 
RANCE has got hold of him, and he’ll keep hii in his 
dark dungeon. That boy will be like the Sandwich 
Islander, who when the Missionary told him that the 
earth moved round the sun, said to his servants: 
“* Boys, take care of your calabashes when the world 
turns over!” 


There are Ty- 
Worse tyrants than king George ever 





tc A * Notice of the last sickness of Mary Janvier Dan- 
vier Danforth,’’ will appear next week. This week’s paper 
was occupied when it was received. 








VARIETY. 





6¢T°ll ask my Mother.” 

“ Pve got my lesson, I’ve got my lesson,” sang, or 
rather chanted, a little heaven-eyed, sunny-haired 
boy, as he carelessly moved on to school, swinging 
his satchel about his wrist, and spanking his feet upon 
the hard soil. Presently a companion, a little older 
than himself, who was coming the opposite way, sa- 
luted him, “‘ Hallo! Walter, are you going to school ?” 
“Yes; a’nt you?” ‘‘ No; I ha’nt got my lesson, and 
father says I may stay at home. I’m going up to the 
cattle show at Brighton; will yougowithme? Father 
says I may ask just who I ama mind to.” ‘TI don’t 
know as the folks ‘Il let me; but if you’ll wait, Pll 
run home and ask my mother!” and off he skipped. 
“‘ Mother, Benjamin is going with his father up 
to Brighton, and he asked me to go with him.—Can 
I go?” ‘The parent looked in unmeasurable love 
upon her child, as she said, ‘‘ No, my dear, you are 
too young—you had better be at school!” ‘ Am I 
too young?” and a bright tear glittered in his eye. 
“My son!”—* Well, mother, Pll tell Benjamin I 
can’t go.” The fond parent kissed the boy, and he 
bounded down the steps—said “no” to his playmate, 
and contentedly wended his way again to school.— 
Thou cherub boy! heaven is in thy heart, content- 
ment in thy smile! thy ways are ways of pleasantness, 





Winter after Spring. 

Hast thou seen the sun shine forth in February 
and the sky blue, and the hedge-rows bursting into 
bud, and the primrose peeping beneath the bank, and 
the birds singing in the bushes? Thou hast thought 
that spring was already come in its beauty and sweet 
odours. But a few days, and the pevnce § returned 
and the atmosphere was chilled, and the birds were 
mute, and snow was on the ground. And thou hast 
said that spring would never come. 

And thus sometimes the young convert finds his 
fears removed, and the comforts of the Gospel shed 
abroad in his heart, and praise and thanksgiving and a 
new song put in his mouth. And he deems unadvisedly 
that his troubles are past forever. But a while and 
his doubts return, and his comforts die away, and his 
light is taken from him, and his spirit is overwhelmed, 
and he is fain to conclude that salvation and all its 
blessings are not for him. But the spring, though 
late, shall break at last. Emblems. 





The Little Girl and the Dark Grave. 
In the speech of the Rev. Mr. Plumer before the 
meeting of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
as reported by the New York Observer, is the follow- 
ing affecting incident: 
There were in the southern country, a father and 
mother who had a lively little daughter of three or 
four years of age, their only child. After some time 
her health declined. She began insensibly to pine 
away, and all efforts employed by ‘her physician 
seemed to be unavailing, until at length he was con- 
strained to communicate to her distressed parents, his 
conviction that the child could not long survive. The 
little one herself began to suspect the same thing, and 
one day, as her father sat by her bedside, she fixed 
her eyes on his face, and said, ‘‘ Papa, does not the 
doctor think I shall die??? The father did not conceal 
from her the truth; and on learning it her little coun- 
tenance immediately fell. After an interval of si- 
lence, she said: 
‘* Papa, the grave looks very dark. 
dark indeed! 
into it?” 
The father was much moved, but endeavored, as 
well as he could, to make her comprehend the impos- 
sibility. She then said, 
‘** Papa, won’t you let mamma go with me?” 
To this question he had to give a similar reply, on 
which the little sufferer turned her face to the wall 
and wept. But while she wept like Hezekiah, she 
had also learned to pray like him; and after having, 
in her own simple way, poured out her heart to God, 
she turned to her father with a cheerful countenance 
and said, 
*‘ Papa, the grave is not dark now. I know that 
you and mamma can’t go with me, but Jesus will go 
with me into the grave.” [S. S. Visiter. 


O, it is very 
Papa, won’t you go down with me 





Definition of a Lie. 

** Stop, my dear,” said one of the older members of 
the family, to a little girl that was busy at play, “ can 
you tell Mr. what is a lie?” Immediately, fold- 
ing her little hands, and assuming a serious look, she 
replied, ‘‘*Tis saying I have not got a piece of cu- 
cumber in my hands, when I have.” 

[Mother’s Magazine. 


POETRY. 























EPITHALAMIUM.—Tune Greenville. 
Written for a Wedding Party in an Eastern city. 


Like a bright and sparkling river, 
Flowing calm and silently, 
Broken by the tempestenever _ 
On its passage to the sea: 
Thus forever 
May thy stream of life glide free. 
Like a star in heaven reclining, 
Flashing gemlike through the night; 
Thousand diamond-rays combining 
In its pure and lambent light: 
Thus, clear shining, 
May thy star of life blaze bright. 
Like a bird whose wing, exploring, 
Swiftly cleaves the dewy air, 
In the arch of heaven upsoaring, 
Warhling forth a carol there:* 
Thus outpouring, 
May thy souls breathe praise and prayer. 
The bird,...the star....the gentle river, 
Emblems faithful may they be; 
And when called from earth to sever, 
Heaven-ward may thy spirits flee: 

















and all thy paths are peace! [ Boston Galazy. 





There forever 


Strike thy harps in harmony, May 30, 1836. 
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